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IT is a common thing, in these days, to hear mention of the re- 
markable interest everywhere manifested in the study of the Bible. 
To many, doubtless, the reiterated statement of this fact grows weari- 
some ; but there are others, by whom both fact and statement are re- 
ceived with strong and hearty welcome. 

The foe of the Bible as well as its friend must acknowledge the 
supremacy which it has gained. If actions speak, if events of ordinary 
life have meaning, no fact is more certain than that the position held 
by the Bible to-day, is one of greater promise and of wider influence 
than that in any preceding period of its existence. At no other time 
have the minds of so many different men, of so many different classes 
of men, been directed toward it. Do we ask evidence of this interest ? 
Read the accounts of Palestine-exploration, of Egyptian and Babylon- 
ian excavation and research. Read merely the titles of works relating 
to Bible-topics which almost daily leave the press. Number the jour- 
nals and reviews which are mainly or exclusively devoted to the dis- 
cussion of Bible-themes; the schools which have been founded to 
propagate Bible-study ; the men who are devoting their whole lives 
to Bible-investigation. 

It is true that, in some of this work, interest in the Bible is only 
secondary ; in some of it the guiding motive is a hostile one.. Never- 
theless it is work on the Bible, it is study of the Bible; and an interest 
in the Bible, even if characterized by hostility, is preferable to indif- 
ference toward it, or neglect of it. We speak of a revival of interest 
in the study of the Bible. Are we in the midst of it? We are rather: 
on the eve of it. For the present is as night in the brilliancy of that 
day, not far distant, when the Bible shall be more widely known and 
its authority more widely recognized. 


IT is now five years since college-students, as such, first undertook 
to do something in the way of organized Bible-study. It seems 
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strange that an effort of this kind was not made earlier. It is certainly 
gratifying that the progress during these few years has been so great. 
The study of the Bible by college-students would seem to be the 
most natural thing in the world. It is an education that they seek. 
Will any, book, or score of books, do more to educate aman? The 
study of the Bible by college-students would seem to be a thing most 
needed. Is there any book of whose contents, upon graduation, they 
are more ignorant ? 
The study of the Bible by college-students would seem to be of 
all things the most desirable. Is there any period in life when a 
better opportunity for Bible-study will be afforded? or when that 
moral guidance, which the Bible alone can furnish, will be more ac- 


ceptable? 


YET, in seeming opposition to all this, a serious danger is thought 
to attend the Bible-study of a student in college. Nearly every man, 
during his life-time, passes through a stage of scepticism of a character 
more or less pronounced. It may be before, it may be after his con- 
version. It is most likely to come between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-four. This is the college-age. There is believed to be danger, 
therefore, that in the careful and critical study which, of course, as a 
student he will do, questions may be asked which he cannot answer ; 
authorities may be consulted which are not safe; doubts may be 
aroused which cannot be settled. Taught by his college-discipline to 
accept only that which is demonstrated to be true, he may be led 
to reject much as unproven which a maturer judgment would receive. 
Because certain presentations of Bible-truths, which have been in his 
mind since childhood, are shown by investigation to be false, he may 
be led to doubt the reality of all presentations and, indeed, of all Bible- 
truth. But must the man be kept in ignorance of scientific truth, lest, 
perhaps, knowing it, he may be injured thereby? It might, it is to be 
confessed, be easy, with certain views, to work havoc among a band of. 
Christian college-men. On the other hand, honest, conscientious, care- 
ful study will injureno man. The eye must be opened sooner or later. 
The sooner it is opened the better. With proper precautions, no sea- 
son is more opportune than during college-life. 


THERE is another danger which attends the Bible-study of a col- 
lege-student. Too much of the Bible-work of our day is superficial, 
going no deeper than the surface. By a large class of interpreters the 
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Bible is treated as indeed they would not think of treating any other 
book. It is a sort of “catch all,” and its study a “catch-me-who- 
catch-can.” Anything means everything, and everything means any- 
thing. No hypothesis is too absurd, no twisting of thought too vio- 
lent, if it will but suit the case in hand. All this is justified upon the 
ground that thereby the spiritual meaning is ascertained. Is it strange 
that when such ideas prevail a student, accustomed to scholarly work, 
should become disgusted and abandon the study? The truth is, how- 
ever, that these dangers are connected not with Bible-study itself, but 
rather with erroneous and perverted methods of study. 


ONE question more. Why should not the study of the Bible have 
a place in the college-curriculum ? If it is a study of such importance, 
one of such influence on men’s thoughts and actions; if it is a study for 
college-students, and yet one in prosecution of which great care and 
judgment are requisite, why should it not be included among other 
studies, at least as an elective? It is not sufficient to say that’such 
work belongs to the Sunday-school; for, as a rule, college-men do 
not attend Sunday-school; and further, the kind of work desired 
is not done in Sunday-school. It is not sufficient to say that such 
work shall be restricted to the family; for here again it is impossible 
to obtain the help needed. There must be offered an opportunity for 
young men to do scholarly and scientific Bible-work. The college 
alone can make this provision; nor will a long time elapse before such 
provision is made, and an elective for the study of biblical literature 
offered. At present, however, we must meet the question in a differ- 
ent form, viz., “the study of the Bible by college-students ;” and to 
this topic as treated in the article following, attention is invited. 


THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE BY COLLEGE-STUDENTS.* 


By THE EDITOR. 


We have before us two facts: (1) The college does not provide for instruction 
in the Bible. For reasons which at present seem sufficient, this department of 
work, great and growing as it is, finds no place in the curriculum of study. The 
study of the Bible, if it is to be studied at all by those in attendance upon college, 
must be an outside work. (2) A fair proportion of the students in all our colleges 
are professing Christians; and this proportion is increasing. Of those who profess 
to be Christians, a number,—it is a matter for regret that the number is not 
larger,—have shown in various ways, and especially by their connection with the 
College Y. M. C. A. work, that they desire to grow in a knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures. It is not the purpose of all these men to become ministers; and those 
whose purpose it is do not choose to postpone such work as Bible-study until they 
are prepared to enter the theological seminary, where real Bible-study is perhaps 
almost as much neglected as in college. These are men from whom every profes- 
sion and almost every branch of business will gain recruits. They are, moreover, 
men who in time will rank highest in the business or the profession which they 
shall choose. Upon them will be laid great social, political and financial responsi- 
bilities. They cannot look forward to a future time for an opportunity to prose- 
cute such study without interruption. It is a present and a pressing duty. 

These are the facts; and the question we are to consider is, The study of the 
Bible by these men, outside of regular college-work, yet during the college-course. 
Let us look at the question from four points of view :— 

1. How much can be done? On account of his regular duties the student 
cannot, in the very nature of the case, give much time to this work; but in view of 
the mental discipline gained in the performance of these duties, and the habits of 
study which characterize his college-life, he should expect to accomplish large 
results. 

It is frequently asked why ministers, who make it their profession to 
study and to teach the Bible, do not accomplish more in this their professional 
line. And ministers themselves, many of them, confess that they do not do 
“what is expected of them, what ought to be expected of them, and what they 
ought to expect of themselves.’’ There may be many reasons; but the chief one 
is this: They have lost their habits of study. They do not remain students. The 
exceptions, to,be sure, are many ; but in far too large a majority of cases, regular, 
systematic, rigid study has been dropped, and, consequently, vigor of mind has 
gradually been lost. How many ministers at the age of fifty, an age at which 
they should be able to do the best work of their lives, are dead intellectually! 

With the college-student, on the other hand, it is different; nor is it a matter 
of choice. He is compelled to study. His mind is, of necessity, active. Much 
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can be done in a time comparatively short. At no later period in his life, will 
acquisition be so easy. His memory is at its best; his judgment, though not yet 
in all respects matured, is generally reliable. Everything considered, he is in the 
best possible condition for intellectual work—is it necessary to say that the study 
of the Bible is intellectual work ?—and the time given to the study under consid- 
eration, though short, should be made to count. 

But farther; the amount accomplished will vary largely with the kind of 
work attempted, the spirit with which the work is done, the method employed, 
and the guidance under which it is performed. In some lines of biblical study, 
and these generally are the most important, progress is slow. With a lukewarm 
spirit, little can be expected. By some methods one moves, perhaps; but the | 
movement is backward and not forward. There are guides, who in the end prove 
to be false guides; leaders who turn out to be mis-leaders. Yet, under ordinary 
circumstances, and in spite of difficulties of all kinds, much should be accom- 
plished ; and if much is not accomplished, it may at once be surmised that some- 
thing somewhere is wrong. Given men of average ability, with average methods, 
with fair spirit, with correct guidance, and even with limited time at their dis- 
posal, there should be, and there will be, results. 

Another item, at this point, deserves consideration. Students enter college 
with some knowledge of the Scriptures. It is difficult for men, in this age, to 
read even the secular papers without gaining some ideas concerning the Bible. 
Many men have had some Bible-training when children, a training which, if well 
performed, continues to have its influence throughout life. 

_ It is, on the other hand, also true that, among those graduating from our high- 
est institutions, men are to be found whose ignorance of the Bible, its facts and 
its methods, is indeed lamentable. College-graduates have entered the divinity 
school who could only with greatest difficulty give information as to whether 
Abraham lived before Moses, or Moses before Abraham ; who could not indicate 
within five hundred years the date of King David; who had heard of a Saul, and 
a Paul, but in some way had confounded the two names. These are facts. But 
such ignorance is exceptional. The average man enters Freshman with some basis 
on which to build. His knowledge is hazy; it must be made clear and definite. 

His ideas of the Bible are, perhaps, very erude; they must be matured and em- 
bellished. The Bible, to him, is an incomprehensible medley of story and law; 

it must be analyzed, and the relations of these elements to each other pointed out. 

It abounds in what appear to him to be inexplicable difficulties; he must learn 

those great underlying principles, a knowledge of which will enable him to see 

the superficial, insignificant character of these difficulties. It is, for him, a book 

to be handled carefully, and that, on but one day in seven; he must learn to treat 

it as an every-day book, and to handle it more often than any other book. Or, per- 

haps it is a lofty, unapproachable thing, to be regarded from without with super- 

stitious awe, a thing to be worshiped,—in short, a fetich; he must learn that it is’ 
not only divine, but human; not only given by God, but written by men, and for 
men. Is it not a great mistake of our day, especially among the most conse- 

crated Christian workers, to ignore the human element in Scripture? All ‘this, 

and much more, ought to be and can be accomplished during a college-course. 

2. What kind of work shall be done? It is the chief object of all kinds of 
Christian work to convey gospel truth to those who are out of Christ. That work 
which does not bear, directly or indirectly, upon this end may be considered 
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useless. It is the great aim of the Bible-student, so to study the Bible, soto master 
its contents, as to make it of the greatest possible value to himself, and himself 
the most efficient worker possible in advancing the cause of divine truth in the 
world. 

In working out this purpose, it is necessary first of all that a student or Chris- 
tian worker shall have a spiritual grasp of the Scriptures; he must have that 
familiarity with certain portions, that personal experience of certain truths, which 
will enable him to make practical use of the same in the hand-to-hand work of the 
street or the inquiry-room. A man’s strength in Christian work is measured 
largely by his ability to make this use of Scripture truth. This kind of workis, of 
all kinds, the most practical and the most essential. It is a work for which, in 
preparation, years of study and prayer and, often, many seasons of affliction are 
needed. It is not'to be obtained at once. It does not come with the memorizing 
of verses here and there; or with the repetition of a few selected exhortatory sen- 
tences. It is the highest of all possessions; the deepest of all knowledge. It will 
come in time tothe child of God, but to him only, and onlyin time. The training- 
classes of the College Y. M. C. A. have done and are doing a great work in this 
line. The fruit of it is apparent to all. We can only pray that the work may 
continue, and the results be still greater. 

But is there not among some, and particularly among those who have done 
this work and profited by it most, a feeling that it is not all that is wanted, that 
something additional is needed? Are men that have been trained to do the most 
thorough work, as college-men have been trained, satisfied with a kind of Bible- 
work which, although from one point of view the deepest, is from another superfi- 
cial? There is no contradiction here. What in one sense is deep may in another 
sense be of the surface. It is, or aims to be, deep spiritually ; while intellectually 
it is confessedly and necessarily too often superticial. 

For the uneducated man, the undisciplined mind, this is sufficient. It is, 
indeed, the only kind of work he is capable of doing. A man who has never been 
taught to think or to do close reasoning must stop here. Butit is otherwise with 
the college-student. His mind is awake to every difficulty. If he isa student, 
questions will continually present themselves which he must have answered. 
Questionings begin, and they will most certainly lead to doubt and scepticism, if - 
they are not met, if the principles which explain them are not set forth. That 
man is not a student who does not ask: ‘‘ Why is this? When was that?” If 
one accustomed to ask these questions, and to have them answered, in reference 
to subjects outside the Bible, does not ask them in reference to the Bible, one of 
two things must be true: His interest in the Bible, like the seed sown on stony 
ground, will be short-lived, for it has not taken root; or, his conception of the 
Bible is so shallow, so imperfect, so erroneous, as to render his Christian life and 
ministrations of no permanent value. The student, it may be repeated, if he be 
a student, will think; he will inquire; he will investigate; he will know all that 
is to be known, so far as his circumstances will allow the acquisition of this knowl- 
edge. 

And so we appeal for a kind of Bible-study on the part of college-men which, 
in some respects, will be different from that which hitherto has generally been in 
vogue. We do not make this appeal with any desire to see the other kind of 
study slighted. It is needed and must continue; but it is not all that is needed. 
The appeal is made with the belief, and indeed the knowledge, that college 
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men have themselves felt the necessity of this thing. Of the man who receives 
the advantages of an education much more is expected than of him who is denied 
this privilege. It is but fair, then, to expect college-men, while in college, to 
form habits of study, to gain methods of work in the realm of the Bible which 
shall, in time, fit them for the highest and best kind of biblical study. If the col- 
lege-student is not to do this, of whom, pray, is it to be expected? This work, 
intended, we repeat, not to supersede, but to supplement and strengthen that now 
being done, may, for want of a better term, be called intellectual work. The term 
critical would be more appropriate, but it is liable to be misunderstood. Its 
detailed description must be brief. 

1. It would be an historical work, including a mastery, so far as possible, of 
the details of Bible-history ; a putting together of this and that event; an inves- 
tigation of the great epochs; a study of the great characters; an inquiry into the 
causes of things as they are represented in Scripture and in their relations to each 
other. 

2. It would be a literary work, including the study of the literary form of the 
various books; the question of their authorship and date; the circumstances 
under which they had their origin; the purpose they were intended to subserve; 
the people for whom they were originally written; their history. 

8. It would be a work of interpretation, including an application, of those great 
principles common to the interpretation of all writings; and, in addition, the 
study of those special principles demanded by the unique character of the Bible; 
a going down beneath the surface, a searching after things deep and hidden; an 
investigation of prophecy; a study of the divine plan for the redemption of man, 
as it began, and developed, and was finally accomplished in the life, work and 
death of the Christ. . 

It is for work of this kind,—critical, to be sure, yet necessary to a conserva- 
tion of the truth; intellectual, yet forming the basis of the deepest spiritual 
work,—that we appeal. 

3. With what spirit shall this work be done? If, now, such work as this should 
commend itself, and should be undertaken, it may not be out of place to consider 
the spirit with which it should be performed; for this is vital. A bad work, with 
bad methods, but with good spirit, often succeeds. A work, good or bad, with 
bad methods, but good spirit, generally succeeds. While a good work, with good 
methods, but with the wrong spirit, generally fails. The first thing is to satisfy 
ourselves that the work proposed is a good work. Next in importance is the 
spirit. Last of all comes the method. 

1. The spirit must be a reverent one. In this day of flippant and often 
blasphemous criticism, reverence is a thing to be cultivated. Perhaps, it is 
thought, this caution is not needed. Of those who have sufficient interest in the 
Bible to study it, a reverential spirit would be expected. But it must be con- 
fessed that, in the kind of work which has been referred to, there is a danger of 
losing, to some extent, that reverence for the Sacred Volume which the other kind 
of study increases. In the critical handling of the book a liberty is taken, a 
familiarity is gained, that seems, in the case of some, to destroy the feeling of 
respect and awe, which, from one point of view, ought to characterize the 
student’s attitude toward the Holy Book. Now, so far as this study destroys 
that Bible-worship of which so many Christians are unconsciously guilty, it is 
well. There are those who treat the Bible as they would treat an idol. It is 
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regarded by them with a superstitious, sanctimonious feeling, as a kind of charm. 
This is a use for which the Sacred Book was never intended; and one great 
result to be accomplished by the kind of work here advocated is the removal, of 
this unfounded and mischievous idea. True reverence for divine truth, and 
proper regard for the instrument through which that truth has been revealed are 
quite a different thing. These must be cultivated. 

2. The spirit must be the historical spirit. Before college-men this point 
scarcely needs expansion. It is the truth we seek; and this truth, when found, 
we should be ready to accept at whatever cost. It is a sore trial to have ideas 
with which we have been familiar from our infancy shown to be erroneous. It is 
most difficult to put aside the prejudices which years have hardened. Yet the 
former will take place, and the latter must take place, if the historical spirit is to 
have sway. This historical spirit is one of slow acquisition. To do what it 
requires seems, at first, like parting with one’s dearest treasures. It cannot be 
acquired without a struggle. But of all men, college-men should be the foremost 
in seeking it, the most careful in its application, and its staunchest defenders 
when it is assailed. 

3. The spirit must be an independent one. ‘‘ That student makes no real prog- 
ress who is satisfied with having learned what some one else has said concerning 
the meaning of a verse, or the scope of a passage; who always follows, who is 
always leaning upon another. Such a student crams; he does not digest. His 
work is done for the moment; not for all time. He examines only results; never 
the processes leading to the results. The fact is, he does not do honest work. 
And yet all the world knows that the knowledge which does not come hy honest 
work does not stay; it may indeed be said never to have come. This explains the 
multitude of failures under the present Sunday-school system, admirable as it is. 
Many students, strangely enough, suppose that they need only read the ‘notes’ 
published in any sheet, or perhaps only the ‘practical lessons’ suggested, and they 
will in time come to know the Bible. Partly because these ‘notes’ are, in so many 
cases, the merest trash, and partly because even when most excellent they are not 
properly studied, the Bible-student who feels that the preparation of his Sunday- 
school lesson is all the Bible-study which he need undertake, who is satisfied to 
study the lesson as he would be ashamed to study a college-lesson, in too many 
cases,—makes an out-and-out failure.’’* Crutches are freely furnished us in these 
days,—so freely, indeed, that too many of us have forgotten how to stand on our 
feet. The spirit of independent investigation, a habit for the development of 
which the entire college-system is intended, must be cultivated. The world 
needs independent thinkers, men who have the ability to determine for themselves — 
whether a certain thing is, or is not; and these men must come largely from the 
ranks of college-men. 

There are other characteristics of the spirit which should attend this work, 
but space forbids any enlargement of this point. 

4. By what method shall this work be done? Having considered the amount 
of work, the kind of work, and the spirit of the work, it only remains for us briefly 
to take up the method of the work. No two men will do the same thing best, in 
the same way. Each man must work largely by his own method. A method 
helpful to one man, or set of men, might be ruinous to another man, or set of 
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men. Independence not only of spirit, but as well of method,—of any and 
every method,—is a thing to be sought after. A constant effort should be made 
to keep out of the ruts. Yet, after all, there must be a plan of work. He who 
works without plan and aimlessly will find his results without form and void— 
chaotic. A poor method is better than no method; but in makinga selection it is 
wise to choose the best. 

1. First, the method should be one consistent with methods employed by the 
student in similar college-work. If the method employed is essentially different, 
it must mean either that the college-methods are wrong, or that the subject han- 
dled is of such a nature as to demand a different method. Neither of these sup- 
positions can be maintained. College-methods are the embodiment of centuries 
of experience and wisdom, and are, in general, correct. The Bible is a book to be 
studied as other books. Each writer has peculiarities of style, of diction, which 
need to be understood. Isaiah’s usage of words, syntax and style, is to be taken 
up in precisely the same manner as one would deal with Homer, or Horace. 
His exact meaning is as dependent upon a knowledge of his times and circum- 
stances as is that of any classical writer on his times and his circumstances. 
There are, it is true, some special principles to which reference has in part been 
made, viz., the element of the supernatural, of miracle, of prophecy. But so far 
as it goes, the method adopted in the study of Homer or Horace is the method to 
be adopted in the study of Isaiah or Paul. 

2. Our method must be one which will be disciplinary in its influence; it mint 
be one which will train the mind and keep it trained. For, if it does not help, it 
will injure the mind. Good habits of study, if already acquired, should be 
strengthened by it. Bad habits should be corrected. How many men expend the 
same amount of mental energy in the prepatation of a Bible-lesson as in preparation 
for a college-recitation? In the latter, it is work; in the former, too often, at the 
best half-work. This is all wrong. Our method of work should be one which 
will demand the same rigid, unflinching effort required by college-tasks, the only 
difference being that in the former case the effort is to be a voluntary one, while 
in the latter it is compulsory. 

8. It must be a method which will lead to definite results. When one has 

- finished a course of study in any department, he will surely be disappointed and 
dissatisfied with the subject, his teacher and himself, if he is not able to put his 
hands on certain definite results. Now, the Bible is a small book. It consists of 
a definite number of separate books, each of which has its place in the canon for 
a certain purpose. It is, we all believe, an inexhaustible book; and yet the work 
of mastering this book is, in one sense, a very definite one. With a plan of study 
looking towards thorough work and definite results, the facts, the purpose, the 
teachings of book after book will come into our possession; one principle after 
another will become familiar; one period of history after another will gradually 
develop itself before us. But to accomplish this, the method must itself be defi- 
nite and indicate definite work. 

4. It must be a logical method. If it teach a list of events without also teach- 
ing the relation of these events to each other, it will not answer. If it take a verse 
here and a passage there, without considering that verse in the light of its context, 
it will not answer. If it attempt to exhaust the meaning of a verse, without first 
a study of the chapter of which the verse is a part; or of a chapter, without first a 
study of the book of which the chapter is a part, it will not answer. There must 
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be consecution, connection, logical order. A method which lacks this character- 
istic will scarcely satisfy men whose whole lives have been given to work of this 
character. 

5. Finally, the method must be as comprehensive as possible. Mastery of 
details is needed, yet also mastery of the subject as a whole. “It is a mistake to 
suppose, for a moment, that Bible-study consists in the study of isolated texts; or 
in the study of single chapters; or even in the study of entire books. A man 
might study verses all his life and know comparatively little of the Bible. Besides, 
the man who studies only verses does one-sided, imperfect, narrow work. As has 
been said, he who does not. have in mind the entire book, and from this stand- 
point do his work, does not and cannot appreciate the full force of a single verse 
contained in that book. The same thing holds good in a higher sphere. It is not 
sufficient merely to have gained a comprehensive knowledge of a given book. 
Although we may know the contents, the analysis, the occasion, purpose, author, 
etc., etc., of this book, there is still something to be ascertained. What? The 
place of that book in the Bible as a whole; its relation to other books; the rela- 
tion of its contents to the contents of the entire Bible, to the entire plan of God 
for the salvation of man. How comparatively contemptible, after all, is the study 
of mere verses! How much he loses who satisfies himself that, having done this, 
he has done-all! We should be close, critical, accurate students of a verse; we 
should be searching, analytical, systematizing students of a book; we should also 
be broad, comprehensive, general students of the Bible.”* Let our method, 
therefore, whatever else it is, be a comprehensive one. 

The time has come for a more careful consideration of the question of Bible- 
study by college-students than it has ever yet received. In all its varied work, 
the College Y. M. C. A. has no department so important. Our age calls for 
broader and deeper work in this line; and the responsibility for this work rests 
largely upon college-men. 

' An attempt has been made to embody the points here presented in an 
‘outline study.”” This “study’’ may serve in a feeble way to illustrate what 
we think might with profit be done with every book of the Bible. It will serve 
also, though perhaps in a still more feeble way, to show the kind of work which, 
from the stand-point here taken, college-students ought to do. In this outline} no 
place is given to the practical and spiritual work for which the Book of Exodus, 
the book chosen, is so admirably suited. The insertion of this element did not 
come within the scope of the task here undertaken. Such work, however, is not 
to be omitted; and it would seem quite certain that, as a result of work something 
like that which is here proposed, the practical and spiritual elements would be 
much more easily found and much more wisely employed. 


* May ('86) STUDENT, p. 377. + See pages 203-208 of this number. 
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A BOOK-STUDY: EXODUS. 


By THE EDITOR. 


I. GENERAL REMARKS. 


1. This study, like its predecessors, does not furnish material; but directions 
for obtaining material. It is not intended for specialists; but for those who need 
help in their Bible-study and recognize their need. i 

2. The aim of the work which it prescribes is three-fold: (1) The acquisition 
of real Bible-knowledge; (2) the cultivation of a historical spirit; (8) the attain- 
ment of a habit of independent investigation. 

3. It is not supposed that even all the important matters relating to the Book 
of Exodus are here touched upon; nor, on the other hand, is it expected that 
every man who undertakes the “study” shall do all that is indicated. Men’s 
tastes differ. Some have special liking for geography, or chronology. To others, 
topics in these lines are distasteful. For exhaustive work, all that is here laid 
out, and much more, should be performed; yet by those who are so disposed, 
some points may be gone over rapidly; some, indeed, may be omitted entirely. © 

4. That which is most needed in Bible-work is, not reading, but thinking. 
Upon a book which introduces so great a number of distinct topics, a large amount 
of reading is impossible. With but a limited amount of time for one’s work, 
reading Exodus will be found more helpful than reading about Exodus. Still, a 
commentary, if a good one, will be found most helpful. For the English reader 
the “ Pulpit’! commentary, or Lange’s,? is the best. No better guide will be 
found to the works on Exodus, than the article of Francis Brown, D. D., in the 
November STUDENT, describing the principal commentaries which have been 
written on this book. 


II. ORDER OF INDIVIDUAL WORK. 


1. Read the entire book through at one sitting; this will take about two 
hours. It is necessary first to gain a general idea of the book to be studied. Then 
details may be introduced and assigned their proper place. 

2. Read at separate sittings (1) chapters 1.-xu1.; (2) chapters xm1.-xvum1.; (3) 
chapters XIx.-xxIVv.; (4) chapters Xxv.-xxX1.; (5) chapters xxx1I.-xL. In these 
readings, observe closely the subject and general thought of each chapter; note 
particularly the connection of each chapter with that which precedes it and that 
which follows it.3 

8. Take up the book a third time, and write on separate slips of paper the 
topic or topics of which each chapter treats ;4 study these topics until without 


1 Anson D. F. Randolph & Co., New York. 2 Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

8 Make use of nocommentary. Read thoughtfully; and when a word, or phrase, or verse, 
occurs, the meaning of which is not clear, indicate the fact by an interrogation point. Ina 
later reading, many of these doubtful points will become clear. As opportunity offers, or as the 
particular point under consideration demands, satisfy yourself as to these difficulties by the aid 
of commentaries.—March [’86] STUDENT. 

4 These chapter-divisions are followed only tor the sake of convenience in making references. 
Frequently the first verse or two of a chapter must be counted as belonging to the preceding. 
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hesitation the details under each can be recalled; study also to recall in connec- 
tion with the number of each chapter the topics and contents of that chapter.1 

4. Analyze the book :2 

a) Decide upon a general subject or heading for the entire book, and then 
divide the book into two or more divisions, for each of which there will 
be a distinct heading. 

b) Under each general division, mark out at least two or three subdivis- 
ions; and then divide these still further into sections. 

5. Index the book: 

a) Go through the book and make a list of all important persons, events, 
and objects referred to: e. g., Pharaoh, Moses, Aaron, Miriam, ete. ; 
Plague, Law, Tabernacle, etc.; and arrange them in alphabetical order. 

b) Connect with each name, in the order narrated in the book, the events 
or statements relating directly to it. 

6. Study now the chronology of the book : 

a) Compare the Revised version‘ of Exod. x1. 40 with the translation of 
the Septuagint and Samaritan of the same text. 

b) Collect the arguments for and against the opinion that the Israelites so- 
journed in Egypt four hundred and thirty years, considering the force 
of such passages and texts as Exod. vi. 16-20; Gen. xv. 138-16; Exod. 
x1. 87; Gal. 111. 17. 

Fix the date of the migration of Jacob and his family. 
Fix the date of Jacob’s death ; of Joseph’s death. 

Fix the date of Moses’ birth. 

Fix the date of the exodus. 

Determine the number of years covered by the book. 

7. Consider now certain preliminary topics, a knowledge of which is necessary 
for an appreciation and comprehension of the condition of things among Egyp- 
tians and Israelites at the time of the events narrated in the first chapters of the 
book : 


a) The previous history of Israel:5 (1) Sources of this history? (2) Israel’s 


1 What the Bible-student desires is Bible-knowledge. The entire Bible is, comparatively, a 
small volume. Why should one not know, most familiarly, the contents of at least the more 
important books? What a satisfaction there is in being able, in a moment, as it were, to think 
through a whole book.—March ['86] STUDENT. 

2 Every student should make his own analysis. Although imperfect, it will be of far more 
help to him than the most perfect, if prepared by another person. When the analysis has once 
been made, it should be compared with, and, if necessary, corrected by those which appear in 
commentaries. It is a sheer waste of time to attempt the memorizing of an analysis prepared 
by some other person, unless one is gifted with a remarkable verbal memory.—March [’86] 
STUDENT. 

3 Considerable judgment must be exercised, in many cases, to determine under what name a 
given event would best be placed. The same event will often have to be assigned to several 
names. It ought, however, to be borne in mind that, in the deciding of these questions, and in 
the writing out of this matter, the student is all the time making himself more familiar with 
Bible-events, Bible-thoughts and Bible-expression. To really master any thing, one must dwell 
upon it a long time, and go back to it many times. If variety can be introduced into the study, 
the work will be all the more interesting; the mastery, all the more rapid.—April [’86] STUDENT. 

4 This represents the Hebrew text. The student is not to be deterred from taking up ques- 
tions of chronology because they are attended with a greater or less amount of uncertainty. 
After all, what is there that is not characterized by uncertainty ? 

5See commentaries on Genesis x., and xii., last chapters of Genesis, and Exodus i. 1-6; 
article in Smith’s Bible Dictionary, Joseph; Geikie, Hours with the Bible, I., chap. XXIV. 
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origin according to the Book of Genesis? (8) The various ancient Sem- 
itic nations and their relation to each other? (4) The divine purpose 
in selecting one nation through which to bless the whole world? (5) 
Reasons, from the human stand-point, for the selection of Israel? (6) 
The number of Jacob’s family descending into Egypt? (7) The occa- 
sion and circumstances of the descent ? 
The previous history of Egypt:1 (1) The various dates assigned to the 
beginning of Egyptian civilization? (2) The great Egyptian monu- 
ments, pyramids, etc.? (3) The Egyptian historian Manetho? (4) 
Chronology and civilization of the “Old Empire” (to B. C. 2100) ? 
(5) Chronology and civilization of the ‘‘ Middle Empire” (B. C. 2100- 
1670), the period of the ‘‘Shepherd-Kings”? (6) The chronology and 
civilization of the ‘‘ New Empire” (B.C. 1670-525)? (7) The eighteenth 
and nineteenth dynasties? (8) The Pharaoh of Abraham, of Joseph, of 
the exodus ? 
The social and political condition of Egypt :2 (1) Moral character of the 
people? (2) Intellectual character? (3) Different classes of people ? 
(4) Condition of the peasantry ? (5) Form of government? (6) Laws? 
(7) Relative authority of the priests ? (8) Education? (9) Architecture ? 
The religion of the Egyptians :3 (1) Their gods? (2) Monotheism? (3) 
Their priests? (4) Their belief in an after-life? (5) Their animal- 
worship ? 
e) The land of Goshen :4 (1) Probable situation? (2) Character of the 
‘country? (8) Its present condition? (4) Seasons of the year? (5) 
Means of subsistence ? (6) Principal towns? 
8. Consider the important points relating to the history of Israel in Egypt, up 
to the time of the exodus :5 
a) The oppression: (1) Duration of peace and independence after Joseph’s 
death ? (2) The Pharaoh of the oppression? (3) The tasks to which 
the Israelites were set? (4) The cities built during this period? (5) 
Punishments inflicted? (6) Organization and manner of life of Israel 
during the oppression ? (7) Extent to which the customs of Egypt were 
adopted ? (8) Is there any record of divine communication during this 
period before Moses’ time ? bie 
b) The growth of Israel in Egypt: (1) Original number of those who de- 
scended ? (2) The number that came out? (3) The various explanations 
of the large rate of increase ? 

1 See Introduction to commentaries on Exodus, especially The Pulpit Commentary, pp. xxiii- 
xxvii; Fisher's Outlines of Universal History, pp. 33-42; Brugsch-Bey, History of Egypt, vols. I. 

’ and II., especially vol. I., pp. 296-312; vol. II., pp. 91-137; Geikie, Hours with the Bible, II., chap. 
II.; Smith’s Bible Dictionary, Egypt. 

2 See articles on Egypt in Bible Dictionaries and Cyclopedias; Brugsch-Bey, History of Egypt, 
vol. I., chap. II.; and other histories of Egypt. 

3 See articles on Egypt in Bible Dictionaries and Cyclopedias; and various histories of — 
Geikie, vol. chap. IIT. 

4 See article Goshen in Bible Dictionaries; Geikie, vol. II., chap. I. 

5 These topics are treated of in one form or another in all commentaries; in articles on Is- 
rael, Egypt, Moses, The Ten Plagues, Passover and Exodus, in Bible Dictionaries and Cyclopedias 
and in monographs on the Exodus and Moses; cf. Birks’ Hxodus of Israel (Religious Tract Society, 
London), Gibson’s The Mosaic Era (Randolph, N. Y.), Taylor’s Moses, the Lawgiver (Harper’s), 
Geikie's Hours with the Bible, vol. II., chaps. III, IV., V., VI.; Geikie’s Old Testament Characters 
(Moses). 
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c) Moses: (1) His birth? (2) His education in Egypt ? (3) His preparation 
in Midian? (4) His call? (5) His return to Egypt? (6) His character 
and work as gathered from the Book of Exodus? (7) His position as 
compared with the lawgivers of ancient times ? 

The plagues: (1) The preliminary circumstances? (2) The scene of the 
plagues, and the Pharaoh who was thus afflicted? (3) The rod turned 
into a serpent? (4) The jugglers and magicians of the East? (5) The 
turning of the waters of Egypt into blood,—the significance of ‘this 
plague, the natural basis, the miraculous element ? (6) The significance, 
natural basis, and miraculous element in each of the following plagues ? 
(7) Did the Egyptian priests really perform the miracles apparently 
ascribed to them, and if so, by whose assistance ? (8) The time covered 
by the plagues ? 

The Passover: (1) The spring-feast among ancient nations? (2) The 
origin of the passover? (3) The details? (4) Why was the lamb or 
kid chosen on the tenth, but not killed until the fourteenth day of the 
month? (5) Significance of its being a male without blemish, anda 
year old? (6) Why roasted and not boiled? (7) Why was every thing 
remaining to be burned the next morning? (8) The signifieance of the 
bitter herbs, of the unleavened bread? (9) The way in which the meal 
was taken? (10) The significance of the blood sprinkled on the door- 
posts and lintels of the houses ? 

The last plague: (1) The curse? (2) The exemption of the Israelites ? 
(3) The terror of the Egyptians? (4) The consent given to depart? (5) 
The law by which the first-born of man and beast in Israel were to be 
Jehovah’s and to be redeemed only by a ransom ? 

g) The flight and the overthrow of Pharaoh: (1) The number of people 
who left Egypt? (2) Difficulties attending the explanation of this 
number and their means of subsistence on the Sinaitic peninsula? (8) 
The mixed multitude that went forth with them? (4) The command 
that they “‘ ask’ jewelry from the Egyptians? (5) The assembling of 
the Israelites for departure? (6) The march to Succoth ? (7) The march 
to Etham and the change of route here introduced? (8) Pi-hahiroth ? 
(9) Reasons for not marching directly to Palestine? .(10) The pursuit 
of Pharaoh? (11) Some of the more recent and more probable theories 
as to the point of crossing? (12) The dividing of the Red Sea and 
passing through of Israel? (13) The destruction of Pharaoh’s army ? 

9. Take up for special study the Song of Deliverance, Exod. xv., and proceed 
as follows :— 

a) Read the chapter repeatedly, observing closely 
(1) All expressions which are not at first sight clear ; 

(2) The parallelism of the various members, the leading characteristic 
of Hebrew poetry ; 
(8) The logical connection of the divisions of the chapter. 

b) Make an analysis of the chapter which will include all the details. 

c) Classify the parallel members according as they are synonymous, anti- 
thetic or synthetic. 

d) Make a list of all the attributes or actions attributed to Jehovah, e. g., 
(v. 1) . Jehovah hath triumphed gloriously. 
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(v. 1) Jehovah hath thrown into the sea the horse and his rider. 
(v. 2) $ is my strength and my song. 
gs is is become my salvation. 
66 ss is my God, my father’s God. 
(v. 8) “ is a man of war. 
e) Make a list of the distinct assertions given in the chapter concerning 
the Egyptians. 
f) Select those figurative expressions which have not by this time become 
clear, and consult commentaries in reference to their interpretation. 
g) Write out a paraphrase of the chapter which shall not contain more 
than two hundred words. 

10. In the case of each of the topics! here given (1) read carefully the portion 
of the Scripture narrative bearing on it; (2) prepare a list of questions which will 
bring out the important points; (3) study the questions with the help of such 
commentaries, Bible dictionaries, cyclopedias, histories and monographs as you 
may be able to consult: 

a) The thirty-eight years’ wandering in the wilderness. 
b) The march from the Red Sea to Sinai. 
c) The miraculous supply of manna. 
d) The various views which identify Mount Serbal, Jebel Musa, and Ras 
Sasafeh as Mount Sinai. 
e) The scene and circumstances of the Sinaitic lawgiving. 
f) The Decalogue. 
g) The Laws in Exod. xx1.-xxm1. 
h) The completion of the Covenant and Moses’ ascent into the cloud of 
Sinai. 
i) The Tabernacle, its furniture, and the attire of the priests (Exod. xxv.— 
XXXI.). 
j) The affair of the golden calf; the intercession; the restoration of the 
tables and the renewal of the Covenant (Exod. xxx.-xxXXIV.). 
k) The construction and erection of the Tabernacle (Exod. Xx Xv.-Xt.). 
11. With the knowledge of the Book of Exodus thus far gained, consider its 
relation to other books, viz., (1) Genesis, (2) Leviticus, (3) Numbers, (4) Deuteron- 
omy, (5) the Pentateuch as a whole. Let this consideration be four-fold : 
a) A consideration of the historical relation of Exodus to each of these 
books and to the Pentateuch as a whole. 
b) A consideration of its logical connection with each of these books. 
c) A consideration of its characteristics, when compared with these books. 
d) A consideration of the special purpose of the writer and of the Holy 
Spirit in the preparation of this book. 

12. Finally, inquire more or less closely into the literary form of the Book of 

Exodus. In this work the following points may be taken up: 


1 In attempting to cover the entire book in our outline “study,” it is necessary to pass over 
thus hastily even the leading topics of the second half of the book. The purpose of the “‘study,”’ 
however, viz., to indicate, in a most general way, a method of treatment which will result in a 
knowledge of the book as a whole, has been accomplished. What has been omitted by the 
writer, can easily be supplied by the student. Besides the commentaries on these chapters, and 
the articles in various Dictionaries and Cyclopedias, Palmer’s The Desert of the Exodus (2 vols., 
Bell & Daldy, London) is recommended. For acareful study of the Tabernacle according to the 
older views, Atwater’s Sacred Tabernacle of the Hebrews (Dodd & Mead, N. Y.) may be consulted. 
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a) The theory which would make Exodus the compilation by a later writer 
of two or three distinct historical accounts, with many traces of the 
work of this compiler or redactor : 

(1) Arguments urged in support of this drawn from the different usage 
of words. 

(2) Argument drawn from different style. 

(8) Argument drawn from the alleged existence of double accounts of 
the same event. 

(4) Argument drawn from the laws given in the book. 

(5) Relation of this theory concerning the Book of Exodus to that con- 
cerning Genesis and the other books of the Pentateuch. 

(6) The relation existing between these various documents. 

b) The theory which regards the book as characterized by strict unity: 

(a) Arguments in favor of the unity of the book and its Mosaic author- 
ship. 

(6) Answers to the arguments (referred to above) urged against this 
unity and authorship. 


Ill. PLAN OF CLASS-WORK. 


As has already been stated, it is not supposed that any one person will feel 
inclined to work through, in all its details, such an outline as the above, meager | 
and imperfect though it is. Some topics or parts of topics may be treated rapidly 

‘or altogether omitted. Should a class undertake to study the outline, the same 
option may be used. In this case, however, it will be possible 

(1) To consult the tastes of the various members of the class. 

(2) To relieve the class as a whole by assigning various topics to certain 
individuals, by whom the results of their study should be submitted to 
the class. 

For a course of twenty class-studies on this book, it is suggested that each of 
the twelve sections into which the study is divided serve as the basis of two 
studies, except those numbered one, four, five and six, for which only one study 
each would be employed. 

It is not to be inferred from this suggestion that there would thus be sufficient 
time in which to do the most thorough and the most satisfactory work. It will 
be possible, however, within this time to do at least two things: 

1) To get a clear and comprehensive working-knowledge of the book as a 
whole, a knowledge absolutely essential for the correct understanding 
and interpretation of any particular chapter in it; and 

2) To form a habit of broad, comprehensive study, which will be of the 
greatest aid to the student in any effort which he may make to treat . 
other books of the Bible in a similar manner. 


FRANZ DELITZSOH. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY; WITH INTRODUCTION AND NOTES 
By PROFESSOR HERMANN V. HILPRECHT, PH. D., 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 


February 23, Dr. Franz Delitzsch, professor ordinarius of theology in the 
University df Leipzig, entered on the seventy-fifth year of his age. There is 
scarcely another German or American theologian at the present time who has 
gained so great and widespread a reputation as has this venerable scholar, both in 
his own country and among other nations. For nearly half a century he has 
worked as an academical teacher, as a productive writer, and, chief of all, as the 
principal leader of the Jewish Mission. Students from all parts of the world have 
sat at his feet and come under his powerful influence. Even to-day, when he has 
reached and passed the usual boundaries of human life, his always over-crowded 
lectures, in the vast rooms of the flourishing Saxonian University, exercise the 
same attraction to his pupils as in that former period of his life when he, von 
Hofmann, Thomasius, Harnack, and other eminent men, raised the University of 
Erlangen to the seat of Lutheran theology and to the centre of scholarly life and 
faithful religious confession. This fact, which seems strange according to the 
general rule and experience of great academicians, finds its only reasonable expla- 
nation in his singular and unique personality. Indeed, that may well be added 
which cannot always be truly said of other scholars: Delitzsch has become old; 
but his teachings have remained fresh and young; and the notes of his lectures 
have not grown musty on the shelves of a fast-closed shrine. The man, with his 
natural disposition and talents of mind and heart,—the Christian, with his rich 
gifts of grace in faith and love;—and the scholar, with his thorough knowledge 
and his sharp faculty of judgment acquired by severe study and a restless activity 
of many years,—unite, in beautiful harmony, in Franz Delitzsch. For this very 
reason, the question sometimes raised, whether Delitzsch has proved greater as a 
man, or Christian, or scholar, can only be answered by the fact that, in the learned 
Hebraist and exegete, the faithful believer in Christ, with his unchangeable 
reverence for the Word of God, and the talented man, with his peculiar style, his 
expressive and vivid language, his speculative flight of thought and his poetical 
feeling, cannot be separated from each other. 

Still, I will not try myself to describe Delitzsch’s person and character, his 
life and his work. Professor S. D. F. Salmond rejoiced us last year with a short 
but excellent sketch of his Leipzig friend in The Expositor. Another survey of, 
the life and work of this scholar, written in Hebrew, and accompanied by a very 
fair four-fold poem celebrating the venerable friend of Israel, was dedicated to 


1See The Expositor, edited by the Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll, M. A. (London: Hodder & 
Stoughton. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co.), No. XVIII., June, 1886, pp. 456-471. The 
etched portrait, however, which accompanied the article of Professor Salmond in the same 
number, was very imperfect. A really good likeness of Franz Delitzsch (32x 43 centimeters) was 
issued in phototype 1885, by the Centralbureau of the Instituta Judaica (W. Faber) Leipzig, Thal- 
strasse, and may be obtained from there for M.1.50. 
*3 
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Delitzsch on his seventieth birthday (1888), and afterwards published, with his 
permission, by A. M. Stengel, under the title ‘Words of Truth and Love.’ 
Shorter or longer articles and notes regarding Delitzsch’s activity and success in 
the Jewish Mission will be found in several periodicals.2 

Comparatively few persons, however, in Europe or in America, are aware 
that Professor Delitzsch himself some years ago wrote some personal remem- 
brances of his life,—as far as I know, the only biographical notes from his pen ever 
given to the public. The author tells only the most important events in his life, 
briefly and simply. Nevertheless, this autobiography contains several things which 
do not occur in any of the above mentioned sketches. For this reason, and out of 
regard for the general interest taken on this side of the ocean in the person, the 
life and the writings of Delitzsch, I herewith submit my translation from the 
Norwegian into English of this autobiography, hitherto confined to a small circle 
of readers. 

The cause of the writing of this autobiography is easily told. The editor of a 
small Norwegian religious paper, Missions-Blad for Israel, to the columns of 
which the Leipzig professor has contributed some other articles, asked Delitzsch 
for an outline of his life, intended to be an illustration of the likeness in the 
number for April, 1888. In acknowledgement of the faithful services of the 
Norwegian church in the field of Jewish Missions, and out of gratitude for their 
important support afforded in the bringing out of his translation of the New 
Testament into Hebrew, Delitzsch fulfilled the wishes of his dear friends, and 
sent the following sketch :3 

‘*T was born in Leipzig, February 28, 1813, and was baptized March 4, in the 
church of St. Nicolai at the same place. My father, who was a native of Leipzig, 
had at this time, and while I was a boy, a shop where he dealt in second-hand 
goods, a so-called frippery. This brought him in very little; and I passed an 
arduous childhood. My father died April 4, 1836, fifty-four years old. 

~ ‘My benefactor from childhood was a Jew, called Hirsch Levy ; he lived with 
us, and dealt in books. If it had not been for him, I could never have succeeded 
in studying. First, I went to a boys’ school, and after that I attended the free 


1 The exact title of the little interesting pamphlet (p. 32) is 05 WN WR TAN) NON 1935 
ny or nwowa NIN wINs , 1883 Naw 


Wien, 1884, at the author’s personal expenses, IT., Rembrandt-Str. 4. 

2 A brief essay, “Franz Delitzsch in his relation to Israel,” written by me for The Lutheran 
Church Review, edited by Rev. Professor H. E. Jacobs, D. D. (Philadelphia, The Alumni Associa- 
tion of the Evangelical Lutheran Theological Seminary) will appear in its second number, 
April, 1887. 

8 Very appropriately the editor of the Missions-Blad remarks, in a note added to the lines of 
Delitzsch, pp. 51-54: “‘We have not been able, nor thought it proper, to send aut missionaries 
among the Jews; but we have shared in the sending of the greatest missionary since the ascen- 
sion of our Lord, the Holy Scriptures. What an honor for our ‘low church’ and for our people, 
to have had a part!”’ 
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school, of the town, where, at this time, Plato was director, and Dolz vice- 
director. Here I became a decided rationalist. I felt myself drawn to God; but 
the person of Jesus Christ was to me involved in utter darkness. I went to the 
university to study philosophy and philology; and while seeking for truth, I 
became absorbed in the systems of the great German philosophers; Fichte 
especially captivated me. 

‘** But one of my university fellows, called Schiitz, who had found the Saviour, 
and loved him, worked incessantly to bring me to believe. I resisted a long time; 
but this very day I could point out the place (in one of Leipzig’s streets) where a 
_ light from above put me into the same state as Thomas when he exclaimed ‘ My 
Lord and my God!’ Henceforth I became a theologian, and familiar with stu- 
dents who had been awakened by the mercy of God. There were also domestic 
circles of believers in Leipzig, where now I felt quite at home. The years from | 
1832 to 1834, my last three years at the university, were the happiest of my life; 
they were the spring of my spiritual life, the days of my first love. 

“T also became associated with the missionaries of the Jews, Goldberg and 
Becker, who, in carrying on their work, visited the fairs of Leipzig. It was these 
two men who first taught me to love that people from which the Saviour descended, 
and taught me to pray for the conversion to Christ of those who had betrayed 
him. Now, when I am called ‘the celebrated Hebraist,’ it sounds strange when 
I say that the missionary Becker gave me the first rabbinical instruction; but so 
it was. I had brought some knowledge of Hebrew with me from the gymnasium ; 
and this language became my favorite study. My studies of the Rabbinic began 
with the reading of the tract ‘Or leéth eres’ (Light by eventide), with the 
missionary Becker. 

*“*T found in my benefactor Hirsch an object for work. My interest in him 
brought not early but ripe fruit. May 10, 1843, my dearest benefactor was bap- 
tized ; and two years after he passed away in peace. 

“For seven years (from 1835 to 1842) I led the devotional gatherings in a 
circle of believing friends. Some of the members are still alive; they stand, 
thank God! firm in faith; and when we meet, we confess that our anchor still 
holds in the old ground. Thus practically occupied on the one hand, I devoted 
myself, on the other, entirely to the study of Hebrew and of the Old Testament. 
This led me to Rosenmiiller’s! school, and then in particular connection with 
Fleischer? and with my dear Paul Caspari.? Our aim was the same; and although 


1 Ernst Friedrich Karl Rosenmiiller, son of the not less famous Johann Georg Rosenmiiller, 
who died as professor of theology in Leipzig, 1815, studied and taught afterwards as privat-docent 
(1792), professor extraordinarius (1796) and professor ordinarius (1813-1835) of the oriental languages 
in the University of Leipzig. As academical teacher, he effected more through his great influ- 
ence in personally advising and forwarding students in their work than through his attractive- 
ness in the class-room. Rosenmiiller’s literary fertility is known. Of his numerous writings, 
“Das alte und neue Morgenland” (6 volumes, Leipzig, 1818-20) and “‘Scholia in Vetus Testamen- - 
tum” (ed. ult. XI partes in 23 voll., 1820-35) are the most important. See article “ Rosenmiiller” 
in Herzog’s Real-Encyklopeedie, 2. ed., vol. 18, pp. 69 seq. 

2H. O. Fleischer, Ph. D., D. D., LL. D., professor ordinarius of oriental languages in the Uni- 
versity of Leipzig, and the greatest living authority in Arabic philology. As writer, he is well 
known by his edition of “ Beidhawii Commentarius in Coranum,” 2 volumina, Lipsiae, 1846-48, 
and by a great many essays of high value published in various scientific papers. Although more 
than eighty-five years old, Professor Fleischer still enjoys good health, devotes himself to liter- 
ary work, and gathers round him a circle of advanced students and scholars, to whom he 
delivers his learned and attractive lectures. 

3 C. Paul Caspari, Doctor and Professor of theology in Christiania, Norway, and President of 
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we were of different natures, we conceived an affection for each other, becoming 
intimate friends. And now, seeing this friend of mine among the representatives 
of the Norwegian church and of the Norwegian mission, I praise the merciful 
guidance of God. 

“Up to this point I have not mentioned my mother. She was a daughter of 
a musician in a little town between Leipzig and Halle. When she became a 
widow, and was alone in the world, she started a little second-hand book-store ; 
and even after I was elected professor, my mother still dealt in old books. This 
contrast grieved me much. But she wished to be independent, and for that she 
could not be blamed. She was an honest woman; she was respected and beloved 
by all who knew her. She took very little pleasure in this world; and when she 
died in my arms, December 7, 1857, she was happy to pass away. I am not the 
only one who visits her tomb from time to time. She was a faithful cross-bearer, 
to whom the words ‘ Her sins, which are many, are forgiven; for she loved much’ 
(Lk. vii. 47) may well be applied. 

“JT have often been asked for my biography; but I have never yet been so 
communicative as now in the case of my Norwegian brethren. My after life and 
work are easily told. In the year 1842 I ‘habilitated’ myself in Leipzig with a 
thesis on the prophet Habakkuk.1 My communion-book? originated from the 
devotional gatherings which I conducted; and in my youthful enthusiasm for the 
Jewish literature, I wrote my book the ‘History of the post-Biblical Jewish Poetry.’ 
In the year 1846 I became professor in Rostock, 1850 in Erlangen, and 1867 in 
Leipzig, where I now hope to stay until my blessed end. In Erlangen I founded, 
in the year 1863, a journal devoted to the Jewish Mission, Saat auf Hoffnung. 
My Hebrew New Testament, which was issued in 1877, is now to be printed in 
the fifth edition.4 It is owing for the most part to the generosity of the Norwe- 
gian brethren, that this publication was made possible. 

**T made the acquaintance of my wife by means of our devotional gatherings. 
Her mother and brother confessed Christ. We were married April 27, 1845. The 
fruit of this marriage was four sons. The oldest, Johannes, died while professor 
extraordinarius of theology, February 3, 1876, just as he had finished the editing 


the Norwegian society for Jewish missions, is known both as a Semitic scholar by his useful 
“Arabische Grammatik” (4. edition issued by August Miiller, Halle, 1876), and as a profound and 
reliable investigator in early Christian church history by his ‘‘ Ungedruckte, unbeachtete und 
wenig beachtete Quellen zur Geschichte des Taufsymbols und der Glaubensregel”’ (3 volumes; _ 
Christiania, 1866-75), by his ‘‘ Bibelske Afhandlinger,” and by his “Eine Augustin falschlich 
beigelegte Homilia de sacrilegiis’”’ (Christiania, 1886). 

1 Afterwards published in book-form under the title “‘ Der Prophet Habakkuk,” ausgelegt von 
Franz Delitzsch, Leipzig, 1843. 

2 “‘Das Sakrament des wahren Leibes und Blutes Jesu Christi, Beicht-und Kommunionbuch.” 
It was first published in 1844, and reached its seventh edition in 1886 (Leipzig: J. Naumann). 
Together with other works of Delitzsch, it has been translated into Norwegian. 

3 “ Zur Geschichte der jiidischen Poesie’’ vom Abschluss der heiligen Schriften Alten Bundes 
bis auf die neueste Zeit. Leipzig, 1836. 

4 The fifth edition having been sold speedily, a sixth followed at the end of 1884. In the fol- 
owing year (1885) an entirely revised octavo edition, with larger letters, was issued by Dr. 
1Delitzsch, out of regard to the wishes expressed in Kischinew that the New Testament might be 
uniform with the Hebrew Old Testament by the British and Foreign Bible Society. As to the 
superiority of Delitzsch’s last (octavo) edition in comparison with the version of Isaac Salkinson, 
published after his death at the expenses of the English Trinity Bible Society, 1885, see the arti- 
cles “‘ Delitzsch’ und Salkinsons Hebriiisches Neues Testament”’ in Theologisches Literaturblatt 
(edited by Prof. Dr. C. E. Luthardt, Leipzig), Nos. 45, 46,47, pp. 431, 447, 455; and ‘Two Hebrew 
New Testaments” (by Rev. Prof. 8. R. Driver, D. D.) in The Expositor, April, 1886, pp. 260 seq. 
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of Oehler’s Symbolik.1 He lies buried in the Evangelic church-yard in Genoa. 
His brother, Ernst, had already died January 17, 1872; he had served as assistant 
surgeon in the Franco-German war from its beginning to its end. Not untila 
long time after the conclusion of peace could he return. After a long illness, he 
succumbed from an acute pulmonary attack. His grave is in Leipzig. My two 
youngest sons are still alive. The older of them, Hermann, has an appointment 
with the general German Credit-bank; and the youngest, Friedrich (born Sep- 
tember 38, 1850), professor extraordinarius of Assyriology,? is at present at the 
British Museum in London, where he continues his studies in the preparation of a 
Babylonian-Assyrian dictionary. 

“TI completed my seventieth year February 23. Although I dislike ovations of 
every kind, I was made more of than I could almost bear. But also many bless- 
ings have been showered upon me, especially from missionary societies abroad ; 
and those blessings sound as sweet in my ears, as the lullaby sounds to the child, 
when it is lulled to sleep.” 


AMERICAN EXPLORERS IN PALESTINE. 


By Proressor E. C. D. D., 
Cambridge, Mass. 


The historical method has come to be generally accepted as essential to a true 
science of interpretation. To know what writers mean, we must know who they 
were and what were the circumstances and conditions under which they wrote. 

It is equally true that historical inquiry, to be thorough and trustworthy, 
must be based upon some geographical knowledge. To comprehend events we 
must have some idea of localities. To appreciate actions we must accurately con- 
ceive of the situation. To estimate character, motives, methods of thought, hab- 
its of expression, we must know the surroundings. 

This general principle is especially applicable to the science of biblical inter- 
pretation. So large a part of Sacred Scripture is in its nature historical, and so 
much of this history fis dependent upon geographical conditions, that a prime 
requisite for obtaining jany just idea of the sense is to know the place and the 


1 He published, in addition, ‘‘De inspiratione Scripturae Sacrae quid statuerint patres 
apostolici et apologetae secundi saeculi,” by which writing he qualified, in 1872, as a university 
teacher. But he died before he could finish his work on the Doctrinal System of the Roman 
Catholic church (‘Das Lehrsystem der rémischen Kirche,” vol. I., 1875). 

2 Friedrich Delitzsch, to whom, as far as I know, all the present professors of Assyrian in 
the universities of the United States are indebted as a teacher, was elected, in 1885, professor 
ordinarius honorarius of Assyriology and of the Semitic languages in the University of Leipzig. 
The next result of his investigations in London, which lasted from March to October, 1883, was _ . 
a series of articles which appeared in the Athenwum under the title ‘‘ The importance of Assyri- 
ology to Hebrew lexicography,” afterwards published in pamphlet-form as “‘The Hebrew lan- 
guage viewed in the light of Assyrian research” (London: Williams & Norgate, 1883) and “‘ Die 
Sprache der Kossier’’ (Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs, 1884). According to the statement given on p. 24 
in the latter work, the above mentioned dictionary has now been finished for more than two 
years. We are, therefore, entitled to hope that Friedrich Delitzsch, having issued in the mean 
time the third edition of his “Assyrische Lesestiicke”’ (Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs, 1885), and his 
“Prolegomena eines neuen Hebriisch-Aramiéischen Wérterbuchs zum Alten Testament” (Leip- 


zig: J. C. Hinrichs, 1886) will this year begin the publication of his often promised and long 
expected Assyrian dictionary. 
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time. Indeed the very language itself, especially of the Old Testament, has large- 
ly an historico-geographical origin. The phraseology and imagery, especially the 
poetical conceptions of the writers, are derived from peculiarities of physical 
features in sacred lands, or from historical incidents in the lives of their inhab- 
itants. 

To lay a sure substructure for the biblical interpreter, therefore, the first step 
is thorough topographical investigation. 

This truth has been recognized more or less distinctly by all the earlier Pales- 
tine travelers, although-anything like scientific research must date its beginnings 
in the present century. Seetzen, Burckhardt and Irby and Mangles did something 
to awaken a spirit of inquiry and experiment upon the work. It was reserved for 
an American to inaugurate upon a scientific basis a system of exploration, the 
fruits of which are now enriching our literature and preparing the way for definite 
and accurate scriptural knowledge. 

“Scientific exploration,’’—say the eminent British engineers Charles Warren 
and Claude R. Conder, in their recently published Survey of Western Palestine, p. 

—‘* dates from the first visit of Dr. Robinson in 1838,” and in the official his- 
tory of the work of the London Society in 1873 it is said that “‘ the first real im- 
pulse, because the first successful impulse, toward scientific examination of the 
Holy Land is due to the American traveler Dr. Robinson. He it was who first 
conceived the idea of making a work on biblical geography, to be based, not on the 
accounts of others, but on his own observations and discoveries. He fitted him- 
self for his ambitious undertaking by the special studies of fifteen years, master- 
ing the whole literature of the subject, and, above all, clearing the way for his 
own researches by noticing the deficiencies and weak points of his predecessors. 
He went, therefore, knowing what to look for and what had already been found ’’.. 
‘* Dr. Robinson seems first to have recognized that most important aid to biblical 
identification, the modern Arabic names, and: his work (first edition) contains a 
very valuable list of names, chiefly collected by Dr. Eli Smith. Dr. Robinson, 
starting with the broad canon ‘that all ecclesiastical tradition respecting the 
sacred places in and around Jerusalem and throughout Palestine is of no value, 
except so far as it is supported by circumstances known to us from Scripture, or 
from other contemporary history,’ was the first (except the German book-seller 
Korte, of the eighteenth century) to impugn the accuracy of the traditional sites. 
We shall not go into the question here of his theories, and his reconstruction of 
the old city, on which he has had both followers and opponents. Let it, however, 
be distinctly remembered that Dr. Robinson is the first of scientific travelers. 
His travels took him over a very large extent of ground, covering a large part of 
the whole country from Sinai north, and his books are still, after thirty years, the 
most valuable works which we possess on the geography of Palestine.’’! 

This tribute, from so high a source, so ingenuously bestowed, requires no ad- 
dition from us, except to say that it is re-echoed, in grateful expression, by biblical 
scholars and especially by oriental travelers of all nations. 

It may truly be said that one discovery of Dr. Robinson, that of the arch over 
the Tyropean valley, has done more to stimulate and promote exploration in the 
city of Jerusalem than any other before or since. It furnished the starting-point, 
the rot or, for a definite system of topographical research. The interest awakened 
by it, the discussions growing out of it, the laborious researches instituted iil the 


1 Our Work in Palestine. Issued by the Committee. London, 1873. 
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London Society, which have resulted in substantially confirming his.conjectures, 
form no inconsiderable part of the history which Palestine exploration has made, 
up to the present time. 

While a deserved meed of praise is thus gratefully accorded, on both conti- 
nents, to this eminent American scholar for his pioneer labors in scientific explora- 
tion, there is another name which ought to be remembered in close connection 
with his. On the title page of both the earlier and later researches of Dr. Robin- 
son, Eli Smith, D. D., missionary of the American Board at Beirut, appears as 
the joint author. Dr. Smith was the companion of all his travels and the inter- 
preter for all his intercourse with the native population. His long residence in 
the country, his scholarly familiarity with the Arabic tongue and its cognate dia- 
lects, and his intelligent sympathy with Dr. Robinson in the work of exploration, 
rendered his presence well-nigh indispensable to any such result as the expedition 
was enabled to accomplish. 

It would seem as if, under so illustrious a leadership, American scholars 
should have taken the foremost place as explorers of Bible lands ; and it is but fair 
to say that much good work has been done by Americans during the last half cent- 
ury. It was apparently through the inspiration of Dr. Robinson’s earlier researches 
that Lieutenants Lynch and Dale, of the United States navy, conceived the idea 
of ascientific exploration of the Jordan and the Dead Sea. Before sailing, in 
November, 1847, to join the squadron in the Mediterranean, they conferred with 
Dr. Robinson respecting the remarkable phenomena connected with the depres- 
sion of the Jordan valley.1 Having obtained permission of the government, a 
United States exploring expedition was organized, with Lieut. W. F. Lynch at 
its head. In April, 1848, the party descended the Jordan in metal boats, one of 
iron and one of copper, and their reports furnish the first trustworthy data re- 
specting the physical conformation of the Dead Sea and its exact elevation, or 
rather depression, below the level of the Mediterranean. The expedition -had a 
melancholy outcome, on account of the death of Lieut. Dale, who succumbed 
to nervous fever, the result of fatigue and exposure, and was buried at Beirut. 
He was a fine young officer and an experienced engineer.2 The volume which 
Lieut. Lynch published was regarded in Great Britain as ‘“‘ one of the most val- 
uable contributions to geographical science which had been made for years, con- 
ferring honor upon the American government, and especially upon the officers 
and men who carried the enterprise through in the face of such appalling diffi- 
culties.” The book went through six editions in the first year, with an aggre- 
gate sale of 11,000 copies.4 

One of the earliest careful explorations of the source of the Jordan, the report 
of which is described by Dr. Robinson as ‘‘ the first good account that we possess’’5 
was made in 1844 by Rev. W. M. Thomson, then a missionary of the American 
Board in Syria, and ever since recognized as standing in the front rank among 
Palestine explorers. Possessing exceptional advantages of position as a perma- — 
nent resident in the country, and being perfectly familiar with the tongue and the 
people, a thorough scholar, not only in theological but in physical science, trained 
to careful habits of observation, and inspired with a real enthusiasm for antiqua- 
rian and especially biblical research, Dr. Thomson seems to have been providen- 


1 Bib. Sac., vol. II., p. 897. 2 Bib. Sac., V., 769. % Bib. Sac., vol. VI., p. 3. 4 Bib. Sac., VIL, 
398. 5 Bib. Sac., III., 207. 
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tially commissioned to do a great and valuable work for the elucidation of scrip 
tural truth. As long ago as 1859, it was truly said! that “if the Syrian mission 
had produced no other fruit” than ‘The Land and the Book” (a first edition 
of which was then just issued), ‘‘ the churches which have supported that mission 
would have received an ample return for all the money they have expended.”? 
Dr. Thomson was one of the companions of Dr. Robinson during a part of his 
- later researches, and ever after was his correspondent in matters pertaining to 
Palestine, contributing many valuable facts to the pages of the Bibliotheca Sacra, 
of which Dr. Robinson was the founder and for fourteen years an associate 
editor. 

Nor are Drs. Smith and Thomson the only American missionaries who have 
made valuable contributions to the literature of the subject. In 1869 the Rev. 
Thomas Laurie prepared and published in the Bibliotheca Sacra, a scholarly and 
valuable description of Mount Lebanon, its physical geography, productions, peo- 
ple and antiquities; and, a few years later, the Rev. Henry J. von Lennep, D.D., 
published a goodly volume containing one of the most extended and comprehen- 
sive treatises on the customs, habits, and social life of the inhabitants of Palestine 
which has yet appeared. It is entitled ‘‘ Bible Lands: their modern customs and 
manners, illustrative of Scripture.” It has over three hundred illustrations.® 

Nor must we forget that it was an American missionary to the Jews of Pales- 
tine, to whom we are indebted for one of the earliest and most trustworthy 
descriptions of the Holy City, and for several valuable discoveries in connection 
with it. Dr. J. T. Barclay took up his abode in Jerusalem in February, 
1851, a little over a year previous to Dr. Robinson’s second visit, and re- 
mained there for three and a half years. ‘‘ He was an enthusiastic explorer and 
an acute, and, in the main, accurate observer.’4 His ‘‘ City of the Great King”’ 
was in its time one of the most valuable contributions to the topography of Jeru- 
salem, on either continent. His discovery of the great quarry under Bezetha is 
scarcely second in importance to any which has since been made in underground 
Jerusalem. His minor discoveries, identifications and conjectures stood the test 
of time better than the average, and are, on the whole, remarkable, considering 
the material then at his disposal. Those who now contend for the honor of hav- 
ing first suggested a northern site for Golgotha, may take interest in being re- 
minded that Dr. Barclay suffered some obloquy for having propounded such a 
theory more than thirty years ago. Although he did not select the precise spot . 
which is now favored by many, his statement of reasons, both negative and posi- 
tive, is in the main exhaustive and quite well suited to fit the hypothesis now 
presented. 

In the early part of 1871, a society was organized in New York city, entitled 
the ‘“ Palestine Exploration Society,” which was designed to co-operate with the 
“Palestine Exploration Fund,” of London. Of this society, Prof. Roswell D. 
Hitcheock, D. D., LL. D., was made president, and Rev. Howard Crosby, D. D., 
LL. D., secretary. An advisory committee was appointed in Syria, consisting of 
Dr. W. M. Thomson and other missionaries at Beirut, and the consul at Beirut, 
and at Alexandria, Egypt. An agreement was entered into with the London 


1 Bib. Sac., XVI., 438. 

2 Prof. Wm. S. Tylgr, D.D., LL. D., Bib. Sac., XVI., 438. 
8 New York, 1875. 

4Dr. J. P. Thomson in Bib. Sac., XVI., 448. 
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Society that the country east of the Jordan should be reserved as the special field of 
the American explorers. ‘‘ For the first year of its existence (1871) the society was 
looking for engineers and competent men to explore and map the country east of 
the Jordan. In the summer of 1872, Lieut. Steever, of the United States army, 
was put in command, and in March, 1873, the expedition took the field.” (‘‘ Sec- 
ond statement.”) ‘Two persons only were sent from America, viz., Lieut. Edgar 
Z. Steever, Jr.,a recent graduate of West Point, and Prof. John A. Paine, for- 
merly of Robert College, Constantinople, who was to serve as archeologist ‘and 
naturalist of the expedition. They sailed from America in September, 1872, and 
arrived at Beirut, Syria, January 6, 1873. At Beirut they were joined by Rev. A. 
A. Haines, of Hamburg, N. J., as first-assistant engineer, and Wm. G. Ballantine, 
A. B., of Indiana, as second-assistant engineer, with five native assistants. The 
report of Lieut. Steever, entitled ‘‘Our first year in the field,” was published in 
the ‘“‘ Second Statement” the society issued September, 1873. The expedition 
had surveyed trigonometrically, on the scale of one inch to the mile, nearly the 
entire district from Ammon south to the Arnon, or Moab proper, an area of over 
500 square miles. 

The ‘Second Statement’ also contains an account of discoveries at Nahr- 
el-Kelb, made by Professor Paine, consisting of three Greek inscriptions, one ona 
stone in a Roman wall, and two cut in rock ; a paper by Wm. Hays Ward, D. D., 
LL. D., on ‘‘ The Hamath Inscriptions,” and a description of ‘‘ Husn Sulayman,”’ 
a magnificent ruin, by the Rev. Samuel Jessup, American missionary. 

In January, 1875, a ‘“‘ Third Statement”? was published, consisting of 140 
pages, made up entirely of these articles, by Professor Paine, viz., the ‘‘ Identifi- 
cation of Mount Pisgah,” ‘ Plants collected in Eastern Palestine,” and ‘An 
Index of Arabic Names.” : 

Professor Paine has ever since devoted himself to studies connected with bib- 
lical geography, and has contributed many articles to the biblical research column 
of the Independent, as well as to the Sunday School Times, Evangelist, Examiner, 
Watchman, and to the London Atheneum and Academy. Some discussions of this 
subject he has also published in the Journal of Christian Philosophy, of which he 
is the conductor. He has gathered around him a large collection of aids for the 
study of biblical geography, and performed much labor, the fruit of which, it is, 
hoped, may yet be given to the public. 

A second expedition was afterward started, under command of Col. J. C. 
Lane, and the preliminary reconnaissance was reported and published in the 
“Fourth Statement.”” For some reason the full survey was never carried into 
effect, and Colonel Lane shortly after returned to this country. Some fruits of 
his observations were, however, reported in writing and handed over to the Lon- 
don Society, to be used by them in their future explorations. 

The Rev. Selah Merrill, D. D., LL. D., was the archeologist for this second 
expedition. His report occupies seventy-one pages of the ‘‘ Fourth Statement.” He 
remained two entire years (1875-77) in the country engaged in exploration. Dur- 
ing this period he prepared and has since published two books which will have a 
permanent value in biblical literature. One is a description of ‘Galilee in the 
Time of Christ,’’ in which several popular errors respecting the natural features 
and the political importance of that province are corrected. The other is a “‘ Rec- 
ord of travel and observation in the countries of Moab, Gilead and Bashan during 
the years 1875-77,” and is entitled ‘“‘ East of the Jordan.” He has also written 
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many letters to American and English journals, especially the New York Inde- 
pendent and the London Atheneum, containing the results of his observations- 
His contributions to the Bibliotheca Sacra, and to the ‘“ Quarterly Statement ”’ 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund of London, would fill quite a volume. Shortly 
after the close of his engagement in the service of the Exploration Society, Dr. 
Merrill was appointed United States consul at Jerusalem and took up his resi- 
dence there. In this position he has enjoyed, for several years, exceptional ad- 
vantages for observation, especially in matters relating to the Holy City. He has 
also been able to contribute much valuable advice and assistance to other Ameri- 
can and English travelers and explorers, while pursuing their investigations in the 
Holy Land. 

Dr. Merrill has recently returned to America, bringing with him,—besides an 
added store of experience and observation,—a large collection of tangible objects, 
relics, photographs, mementos and specimens, including the largest collection of 
birds and animals probably ever made, which might form the nucleus of a fine 
museum of sacred antiquities and biblical illustration. Such a museum might be 
made exceedingly useful to Bible-students in this country. 

The idea of a biblical museum was conceived of several years ago. In 1869, 
a society was organized by Robert Morris, LL. D., of LaGrange, Ky., entitled the 
‘Scholars’ Holy Land Exploration.’ Its objects were—(1) The collection and 
distribution of reliable specimens from the Holy Land; (2) the delivery of popular 
lectures upon subjects of scriptural research; (3) the publication of tracts and 
magazines, and the translation of valuable works; and (4) the organization of 
expeditions to the Holy Land. In 1871 this society claimed to have a membership 
of over eight hundred, embracing many eminent names. A magazine was started 
entitled Holy Land, the first number of which, in January, 1871, contained articles 
on *“*The Geology of the Holy Land,” by Prof. Richard Owen, LL. D., of the 
University of Indiana, and on “‘ The Crusades,” by Prof. H. H. Fairall, of Deco- 
rah, Iowa. The Secretary of the Society, Dr. Morris, had brought from Palestine 
a large collection of objects,—coins, shells, minerals, seeds and relics,—and 
arranged a plan for delivering them to Sabbath-schools in little cabinets, with 
descriptive labels. Most of them were stored in the office of the Treasurer, Col. 
H. J. Goodrich, of Chicago, and were destroyed in the great fire of October 9, ’71. 
‘This, and other circumstances, seem to have discouraged the directors of the 
Society, and a few years later its active operations were discontinued. 

Besides these fruits of organized effort in Palestine exploration, there have 
been many contributions to the subject from individual travelers. Probably no 
nation sends so large a delegation of intelligent visitors to the East as our own. 
When Captain (now Sir Charles) Warren was in charge of the explorations at 
Jerusalem, he was quite impressed with the interest taken in them by Americans. 
He says, in “* Underground Jerusalem,” p. 93: ‘‘ I must admit that the manner in 
which many of the Americans were well grounded in Palestine topography sur- 
prised me; they accounted for it by telling me that their clergy make a point of 
explaining and describing it from the pulpit frequently. Besides this, many of 
their ministers are sent to Palestine by their congregations, in order that they 
may refresh their minds, and take in a fresh stock of biblical lore; in return for 
this, they send home a letter each fortnight, describing their wanderings, to be 
read in their churches.” : 

Perhaps we had better receive this compliment to American congregations in 
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grateful silence, affording, as it does, a suggestive hint of what, at all events, 
might and ought to be the truth. But the fact remains that a very large number 
of Americans have published accounts of their observations in Palestine, too 
large to be separately mentioned here. In a subsequent number of this journal, 
an attempt will be made to give a bibliographical list, embracing books and 
review-articles by Americans, on subjects connected with biblical research, as 
well as to complete our account of American explorers by noticing what our 
countrymen have done to help the work in Egypt and Assyria. 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS. 


By Pror. WIxuis J. BEECHER, D. D., 
Auburn Theological Seminary, Auburn, N. Y. 


MARCH 138. JACOB AT BETHEL. Gen. XxXvill. 10-22. 


Is this narrative repeated in Gen. xx xv. with such contradictions as to prove 
that one or both are legendary and untrue? This narrative seems to affirm that 
Jacob, at the time of the incident recorded, called the name of the place Bethel ; 
and this view of the case is taken in Gen. xxxI. 18 and xxxv. 1, 3, where the 
place is called Bethel, not by the writer, but by God, or by Jacob, speaking at a 
particular date. On the occasion of the incident, also, this narrative says that 
Jacob set up one of the stones of the place as a memorial-pillar, and anointed it. 
Is it a thing too absurd for belief that many years later, after passing through 
great changes, keeping still in mind the spiritual experiences he had here felt, 
he should have deliberately returned to the place, offering solemn worship here, 
renewing the name Bethel, and again setting up and anointing a memorial-pillar 
of stone? See Gen. xxxv.7,14,15. To me it seems not at all absurd, but some- 
thing very true to experience. I find, therefore, no reason for denying the histor- 
icity of either account, and thus far, none for assigning the two accounts to dif- 
ferent sources of information, and certainly none for regarding the ‘odh, xxxv. 
9, as a lame attempt, by an editor, to harmonize two conflicting stories. 

It is the place that is called Bethel, in each account, and not necessarily the 
neighboring city; that continued to be known as Luz, till after Joshua’s time, 
when a fugitive from it built the Luz in the land of the Hittites, Judg. 1. 22-26. 
In the circumstances, the city may very likely have been known by both names. 
From Gen. xxvill. 19 and xxxv. 6 (but compare XLVIII. 3), it may be plausibly 
conjectured (not inferred, properly speaking) that the accounts were written in 
their present form after the fall of the Canaanite Luz, and the building of the 
other,—within the life-time of the public men who were associated with Moses. 

Formerly it was held that Jacob’s six years of service with Laban for cattle 
followed immediately after his fourteen years of service for his two wives, and 
that he was therefore about seventy-six years old, when he left Isaac; but this 
involves, by necessary inference, quite a list of absurdities. It is for the interest 
of men who wish to prove Genesis to be unhistorical to insist upon this interpre- 
tation, but it cannot fairly be maintained. Many now teach that an interval of 
twenty years occurred between the two terms of Jacob’s service, and that he was 
therefore fifty-six years old at leaving Beer-sheba. I know of no solid foundation 
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for this twenty; but I suppose it is safe to assert that the accounts require us to 
hold that there was a long interval between the two terms. Jacob was between 
forty and seventy-six years of age at starting ; the account of the births of Leah’s 
children proves that he must have been considerably younger than seventy-six ; 
that of the birth of Benjamin that he must have been considerably older than forty. 

Especially as interpreted in the light of his subsequent career, Jacob’s expe- 
rience at Bethel is seen to be, at best, not that of a thoroughly sanctified man. 
Comparing Gen. XXvitI. 16-22 with Gen. xx x11. 9-12, we find in the latter a con- 
sciousness of ill-desert, a gratitude for mercies received, a dependence on divine 
grace, which do not appear in the former. Jacob at Bethel was going into great 
temptations, and was about to be led very far astray ; the experience at Bethel 
was given him that its influence might abide with him, and prevent his straying 
beyond return. 


Marcu 20. JAcoB’s NEw NAME. Gen. 9-12, 24-30. 


Is this account of the giving of the name Israel duplicated, with contradic- 
tions, in Gen. xxxv. 10? or are these two different incidents, as they purport to 
be? Is there anything violently incredible in the idea that Jehovah may have 
repeated at Bethel the blessing he had granted at Peniel? This is one of the 
thousand instances that are cited to prove that the Bible-narratives are not his- 
torically credible ; but most of the thousand are as weak as this, for that purpose. 

The central fact in this chapter and the next is that Jacob made to Esau the 
fullest restitution in his power for the wrongs he had formerly done him, in the 
matter of the birthright and the blessing. He and his whole family publicly and 
formally acknowledged that he had noclaim to the birthright or the blessing, aris- 
ing from those fraudulent transactions, and that Esau was still in lawful possession 
of the birthright, and was therefore lord, and Jacob servant, Gen. xxx1I. 4, 5, 18, 
20; xxx1ml. 8, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 18, 14,15. It is strange that so important a fact has 
been so generally overlooked, in treating of the life of Jacob. God had decreed, 
before the brothers were born, that Jacob should have the pre-eminence ; in good 
time, God saw that the decree was executed ; but as long as Jacob persisted in try- 
ing to execute God’s purpose by fraud, for his own benefit, all his efforts proved 
failures ; he had to abandon them, and make reparation for them, and leave the 
whole matter with God, that He might do as He saw fit, before he had any benefit 
from God's gracious purposes toward him. ‘ 

The second section of the Sunday-school lesson is not an account of Jacob’s 
continuing the supplication he had made in the first section. His attempt at 
reparation has brought him into great danger ; he has prayed over that danger, and 
made his arrangements to meet it, and has left this whole matter in God’s hands. 
But Jehovah, having secured Jacob’s surrender in this matter of giving up his 
life-long sin, now wrestles all night with him to lead him to a complete and final 
self-surrender. As the day breaks, Jacob at last yields, and receives his new name. 

The true rendering in verse 29 is, the revisers to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, “for thou art a prince with God and with men, and prevailest.”” The idea of 
princely power is the one idea clearly found by Hebrew usage in the curiously 
mixed group of words here represented ; it is not scientific to substitute for this, 
in three or four passages, an idea that fits less well, derived from a conjectural 
etymology. The point in regard to the new name is not that it gives renewed 
assurance of deliverance from the present danger from Esau, though such assur- 
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ance may be a fact ; it is that the new name represents a new character, in which 
character the man is to be a success, as he has been a failure in the old character 
represented by the old name. : 


APRIL 8. JOSEPH SOLD INTO E@yptr. Gen. xxxvil. 23-36. 


It is clearly possible to dissect this story into two parts, to imagine that the 
two parts were originally two separate and contradictory stories that have been 
pieced together,—one story representing that Potiphar was a eunuch, and the 
other that he had a wife ; one saying that the traders who sold Joseph were Mid- 
ianites, and the other that they were Ishmaelites ; one story saying that his brother 
drew Joseph from the pit, but the other that this was done by Midianite traders. 
But it is also clear that the story, as it stands, is a perfectly clear, flowing, cir- 
cumstantial narrative, which requires no dissection in order to account for it. 
So far as the passage by itself is concerned, scientific criticism is bound to accept 
the less complicated account of its origin. 

In treating of the character of Joseph’s brothers, it is to be hoped that our 
Sunday-schools, this time, will escape the stale gush that has sometimes been 
indulged in over these bad sons of. asaintly old father. Jacob’s wickedness to 
Esau had put him in shape so that*he could not marry the woman he loved, except 
upon the humiliating terms exacted from him by her father. These circumstances 
had drawn him into polygamy, and into alife of habitual give-and-take fraudulent 
practices in his dealings with Laban, and had destroyed all the influence -he 
might have had as an advocate, in his family and out of it, of the true religion. 
All his children, except Benjamin, were born of idolatrous mothers. All except 
Benjamin and Joseph were reared to maturity (Dinah seems to have been a young 
lady when they reached Palestine, see Gen. xxxiIv.) under the influence of idol- 
atry, domestic quarrels and fraudulent dealings with kindred. In the shameful con- 
duct of his children, and all the misery it brought, Jacob reaped what he himself 
had deliberately sown. He had become a changed man in his old age, but that 
did not prevent the maturing of these bad harvests whose seed had already 
sprouted. Jacob would have avoided all these evils if he had reached in early life 
the decision he reached at Peniel. 

It is sometimes alleged that these narratives concerning the patriarchs are 
incredible, if regarded as accounts of what occurred to individual men, and should 
therefore be regarded as semi-allegorical accounts of what occurred to peoples, or 
clans; Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob,.for instance, not being persons, but imperson- 
ations of real or supposed facts in the history of Israel. As most of those who 
hold this view regard the history thus allegorically related as itself legendary and 
unhistorical, the distinction is not important for the purposes of apologetics. Prob- 
ably there can be no objection to regarding some parts of Genesis as of the nat- 
ure of a history of peoples or of movements, under the guise of a biography of 
persons, provided sufticient reasons for it can be adduced’; but generally speaking, 
the reasons alleged are not suflicient. The extraordinarily long lives of the patri- 
archs is sufficiently accounted for by the fact that the evident purpose is to repre- 
sent them as a remarkably vigorous and long-lived stock. The accounts represent 
Esau, and by parity, Ishmael, Midian, Moab, Ammon, etc., as becoming heads 
of peoples, not purely by the process of lineal descent, but by alliances, and by 
acquiring personal influence among their neighbors. Remembering such facts as 
these, and following a common-sense interpretation of the accounts, most of them 
can be understood as being the personal biographies they seem on their face to be. 


OLD TESTAMENT NOTES AND NOTICES. 


The most advanced Old Testament critics hold that the worship of Jehovah 
in the religion of Israel was the result of a natural process, as was the worship of 
the various national gods by the peoples around the Israelites; and that, in its 
earliest stages, the worship of Jehovah was connected with image-worship of this 
national god. Professor Konig, of Leipzig, has commenced the publication of a 
series of articles in which he takes a decided position against these views. The 
first of the series maintains the position that the Jehovah cultus was not a 
natural product, but the result of a revelation; and as a proof of this, he shows 
that, from the very beginning, the legitimate worship of Jehovah, in the con- 
sciousness of the people, was divorced from all idols and images, and that this 
remained the conviction of the best representatives of theocracy throughout the 
whole Old Testament history. 


In Dawson’s newest work (Egypt and Syria; their physical features in relation 
to Bible History) special attention is paid to the two chief neighbors of Israel in 
relation to the physical character of the country and the problem concerning their 
earliest settlements. Contrary to the assertions of many Egyptologists, who claim 
that Egypt was settled as early as five or six thousand years before Christ, he 
maintains that the character of the Nile valley points to a settlement of only 
about three thousand years before Christ, and that the immigration came from 
the south-west. He claims that the first builders of Memphis were the immediate 
successors of the generation that survived the flood, and may in part have been 
their contemporaries. The mysterious Hyksos, who seem to have ruled over 
Egypt in the days of Jacob and Joseph, are considered by Dawson to have been 
Asiatic immigrants of a Turanian or Mongolian type. Their pictures on old 
Egyptian monuments show a resemblance in face and attitude to the Red Men of 
North America. He interprets the name Hyksos as Og-(Huk)-Susim, which is 
interpreted ‘‘ King of Susim.”’ Cf. Gen. xiv. 5. 


From a letter sent by an educated German gentleman, of Haifa, who for 
many years has been a resident in Palestine, and dated the 7th of November, 
1886, we learn some interesting facts about the grapes of the Holy Land. The 
cultivation of the vine is still extensively carried on in Palestine, especially by 
the German colonists from South Germany, the so-called Temple Society, who 
have come to the Holy Land to live, and have done much for the improvement of 
agriculture, manufacture, etc. During the past summer, the weather was not 
favorable for grapes; June was very hot, and the Sirocco did much damage, 
literally roasting the grapes that were not well protected by leaves. In the 
Pheenician hills the vine did better, and five hundred pounds of the best of grapes 
sold for from $3.90 to $4.50. The writer of the letter mentions the remarkable 
fact that, at Acco, a single bunch of grapes was brought to market which weighed 
fully twelve pounds. He asks whether this does not forcibly remind us of the 
narrative of Joshua and Caleb. In view of the fact that such small prices can be 
had for grapes and wine, the colonists are beginning to export the wine to Egypt. 
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‘THE PEOPLE’S BIBLE: LEVITICUS, NUMBERS AND DEUTERONOMY.* 


No one can for a moment doubt the ability of Dr. Parker as a forcible 
presenter of religious truth. -In attractive arrangement and practical application 
he has few superiors. These volumes furnish us a series of expository sermons 
full of the most interesting material. Truth, and that often the most vivid, is 
found in passages which, to the ordinary reader, have little or no meaning. We 
say ‘“‘found in;” perhaps ‘‘is connected with” would be more accurate. As a 
series of sermons, nothing could be more interesting; as an aid to the understand- 
ing of the Bible itself, nothing could be less satisfactory. The truths taught are 
the most important; and while they are, perhaps, suggested by the passage which 
serves as a starting-point,they cannot be said to be derived from that passage. 
The reader of these sermons will gain no proper idea of that part of the Bible 
covered by them. They belong to that class of expository sermons which, how- 
ever deep in respect to the truth inculcated, are exclusively of the surface so far 
as concerns the exposition of Scripture. ; 

The pity is that a man who could have done such a magnificent thing in the 
line of Scripture-exposition, did not do it. The work has no critical value what- 
ever. Yet this is a characteristic which every book written on the Bible, however 
popular its aim, should possess. The work is to be completed in twenty-five 
volumes. 


ANCIENT CITIES FROM THE DAWN TO THE DAYLIGHT.+ 


The cities described are fourteen: Ur, Nineveh, Babylon, Memphis, Alexan- 
dria, Petra, Damascus, Tyre, Athens, Rome, Samaria, Susa, Jerusalem, the New 
Jerusalem. In connection with each city there are gathered details of archeology 
and history which present in a brief way the characteristics of that city. The 
author very modestly indicates his purpose: ‘I have neither hoped nor endeav- 
ored to do more than awaken in those whose attention has not been turned 
toward the subjects brought before them in these pages, an interest which may 
move them to seek ampler information from those who are competent to give it.” 
In short, crisp sentences the results of modern investigation are given; and it is 
very difficult to see how one who reads, e. g., the chapters on Ur, Tyre and 
Samaria, can fail to become so interested as to be led to a more minute inves- 
tigation of the subject. 


* THE PEOPLT’S BIBLE. Discourses upon Holy Scripture, by Joseph Parker, D.D. Vol. II1., 
Leviticus—Numbers xxvi.; Vol. IV., Numbers (continued), Deuteronomy. 8vo, pp. 360, 411. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls. Price: Each vol. $1.50 

+ ANCIENT CITIES FROM THE DAWN TO THE DAYLIGHT. By William Burnet Wright, Pastor of 
the Berkely Street church, Boston. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1887. 8vo, pp. 291. 
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